











FORCED DOWN 
IN THE DESERT 





There it was again, that strange 
noise in the engine. Mr. Smith’s heart 
leaped into his mouth. Something was 
wrong with his plane, and he was far out 
over the Sahara Desert in Africa. 

He glanced at the ground beneath. Sand, 
sand, everywhere, for miles, as far as the 
eye could see—and a blazing hot sun that 
would dry a man out in hours. 

The engine was knocking again now, 
and sputtering badly. He was losing alti- 
tude fast. He must look for a place to land. 

He was taking part in a great airplane 
race between South Africa and England, 
back in 1935, when planes were not so 
good as they are now. 




















With great skill he brought the plane 
down on the sand. And because he was a 
Seventh-day Adventist, I’m sure he asked 
God to bring help soon. 

His great need, of course, would be wa- 
ter. Would he have enough to survive in 
the heat? His own supply was soon used 
up, and there was no chance of finding 
any more away out there. But he would 
search, anyway. And, believe it or not, he 
found some. 

But the little pool he discovered “<@ 4 
stagnant, and covered with dark-green 
scum. It smelled horrible, too. 

Desperately he pushed back the scum 
with one hand and scooped up some water 
with a cup in the other hand. Then, pop- 
ping a piece of chocolate into his mouth, 
he took a deep breath and gulped the awful 
tasting stuff down. 

Did Mr. Smith get out alive? I'll tell you 
in a minute. But whenever I think of his 
drinking that stagnant water, I think of 
what Jesus said to the woman at the well. 
She had come to get water, about noon on 
a hot day. Jesus said to her, “Whosoever 
drinketh of this water shall thirst again: 
but whosoever drinketh of the water that I 
shall give him shall never thirst; but the 
water that I shall give him shall be in him 
a well of water springing up into ever- 
lasting life.” 

Wouldn’t it be wonderful to have water 
like that! And we can have it. Jesus said, 
“Ask Me for it, and I will give it to you.” 
It will give us strength to overcome temp- 
tation here, and it will give us life through 
all eternity later. 

And now, what happened to Mr. Smith? 
He was rescued sogg, his plane was re- 
paired, and ha etme the flight to Eng- 
land. And pe 7) iday night he had 
supper in famhen I was still a 
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“One month I go China,” 


said the servant, “to die.” 





ONE MONTH FOUR DAYS TO LIVE 


By ELVA B. GARDNER 


= YOUNG stood at a respectful dis- 
tance back of his English master’s chair 
in the dining room in India. Clad in a 
starched spotless white butler’s uniform, he 
stood like a soldier at attention. 

Chang Young was the perfect servant. He 
knew when to refill the master’s cup of tea, 
when to pass the vegetables, when to bring 
the evening paper, when to talk, and when 
to keep still. There were many other things 










he knew, such as which shirt the master 
would like laid out, just when the slippers 
were wanted, the temperature of the bath 
water, and which guests were welcome and 
how to get rid of those not wanted. 

He also knew how to gather news around 
the tea plantation and how to keep the fam- 
ily secrets. 

Chang Young was from China, and had 
held his present job as butler and valet to 
the master on the Indian tea plantation 
several years. 

Now he stood behind his master’s chair 
in the dining room waiting for just the 
right moment to speak. He had just refilled 
the cup of tea. 

“Master.” (He spoke in low tones.) “One 
month I go China. I train new servant for 
master before I go.” 

The master did not turn to look at Chang 
Young. This was their usual 
way of talking, with Chang 
Young standing behind him. 

“Are you looking for a wife, 
Chang Young? I suppose you 
are lonely. But there is no 
need for you to go to China 
to get a wife. I will pay the 
fare of a Chinese girl to come 
here.” 

“I no get married, master. 
I go China stay. I teach new 
servant to take good care of 
master.” 


To page 19 
T. K. MARTIN, ARTIST 


The master stopped eating, with the 
food in midair. Surely Chang Young 
did not mean what he was saying! 
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DAWDLING DWIGHT 





@ 


By PEGGY HEWLETT 


WIGHT MARTIN was a dawdler. He 

always took the longest way around to 
an assigned task. A twenty-minute job took 
him anywhere from one to two hours to 
complete. As a result, he had the idea that 
he had the longest working hours of anyone 
in the entire household. 

If there was a pail of garbage to be taken 
to the compost heap in the garden, Dwight 
managed to find time to have a go on the 
swings or trapeze, try a broad jump over 
the sand pit, or stop for an unnecessary 
jabber with the baby. 

If his shoes needed polishing, he invari- 
ably found an interesting story to read some- 
where en route. 

The sight of dishes after a meal gave him 
bad stomach-ache. He would painfully man- 
age to drag himself upstairs and fall pros- 
trate on one of the beds until someone either 
chased him out or washed up the dishes for 
him. 

One evening Dwight the Dawdler was 
assigned to a few dishes while everyone else 
was busy with other pressing chores. Dwight 
spotted the baby’s nursing equipment sitting 
on the cupboard. Standing with one foot on 
the other, he took one hour to discover that 
a milk bottle can be filled with two hundred 
squirts of water from a baby’s nursing nip- 
ple! Now, one must admit that it was a 
profound discovery, but the unwashed dishes 
still sat messily around the sink, and a 
whole hour had winged away. 


On a recent evening the house buzzed with 
activity. Even the washing machine was mak- 
ing a thorough cleanup on a load of dirty 
clothes in the kitchen. Mother typed in the 
dining room, big sister curled herself up in 
a chair with a book, little sister lay on the 
floor with a pencil and paper, practicing her 
letters. 

It just seemed as though everyone was 
actively engaged in some worth-while activ- 
ity. Everyone? Not quite! Young Dwight 
had a small chore to do, but as usual, it didn’t 
appeal to him one little bit. 

Click went the typewriter keys, scratch 
went little sister's pencil, but all remained 
quiet in the kitchen, where Dwight was, 
except for the rhythmic humming of the 
washing machine. 

Nearly half an hour passed. Suddenly a 
frantic cry filled the house: “My hand! Oh, 
my hand!” 

For a terrible instant Mother was paralyzed 
with fright. Had Dwight been meddling with 
the light switch with wet hands? Whatever 
would she find in the kitchen? In less time 
than it takes to tell, she stood in the kitchen 
doorway, horrified at the sight that met her 
gaze. Dwight’s hand was clear through the 
electric wringer right up to his wrist! 
Quickly pushing the boy's face clear of the 
release lever, lest he lose several teeth into 
the bargain, Mother freed the trapped hand 
and weakly made a quick inventory of pos- 
sible damage. 
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Surprisingly enough, the extent of the in- 
jury was nothing more than a very red, 
tender hand. 

All that saved him from a badly mangled 
and broken hand was the fact that the pres- 
sure on the wringers had previously been 
greatly relieved to take a bulky chenille mat. 

Relieved, but still obviously shaken, 
Mother demanded: “Dwight, whatever were 
you trying to do? After all my years of 
warning, why must you play with the wringer 
at your age?” 

“I wasn’t doing anything,” Dwight said. 

Under the circumstances this was a very 
silly answer, and Mother soon convinced 
Dwight that the wringer had never been 
known before to chase an innocent bystander 
around the kitchen until the poor victim 
was captured between its ugly rollers. 

So the culprit admitted: “I was just trying 
to see how close I could come without get- 
ting caught.” 

A dangerous practice, but how happy it 
makes the old devil! He has cunningly laid 
traps everywhere in the form of comics, 





movies, unchristian reading, cheap music, 
questionable television programs, and ever 
so many other things. 

I remember reading once about a wealthy 
woman who needed a new chauffeur. She 
asked the applicants to drive her over an 
exceedingly tricky piece of mountain high- 
way. One man drove as close to the edge of 
the road as possible; another man kept as 
far away from the treacherous edge as he 
possibly could and carefully avoided all dan- 
gers. 

Can you imagine which applicant secured 
the position? The second, of course! The 
woman didn’t intend to give her life into 
the hands of a driver who made a practice 
of seeing how close he could come to danger 
without being hurt. 

The sensible Christian boy or girl, man or 
woman, will say, “Get thee behind me, Satan,” 
and not, “I wonder how close I can come to 
this sin without being affected by it.” When 
you meddle with danger, you are on the 
devil’s playground, and you may become his 
helpless victim. 


Dwight the Dawdler discovered that it 
took two hundred squirts from baby’s 
nipple to fill the milk bottle. But 
the supper dishes remained unwashed! 
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ANTS 


IN HIS STOMACH 


By IVY R. DOHERTY 


oe was whittling on 
a smooth piece of Ore- 
gon pine, but it was a top- 
secret job, and he wasn’t let- 
ting anyone know what he 
was making. His eyes were 
riveted on the project, and 
the only time he raised them 
was when he heard the 
kitchen door open and shut. 
At those times he suspected 
Mother was about, and he 
did not want her to be ask- 
ing any questions. He did not want to tell 
her a lie, but he certainly did mot want her 
to know what he was making. So the best 
way to avoid difficulty was not to let her 
know he was whittling at all. 

Ben and Sarah and Mabel were down at 
the creek swimming. They had asked him to 
go along, too, but he had told them there 
was something else he had to do; and because 
they were anxious to be on their way, they 
had not taken time to question him about 
what that something might be. He was glad. 
If they found out, Sarah would be sure to 
tell Mother, and then most likely there would 
be trouble—even a licking, maybe! Willie 
smiled as he thought how lucky he was that 
Sarah did not know. 

Each time Mother opened the door he 
slipped his whittling behind the henhouse 
until she had gotten the preserve and canning 
jars from the basement. She was canning, 
and into the cellar was going every- 
thing that would taste good in the winter- 
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time. The cellar had an outside entrance, 
so Mother had to come out of the house 
every time she needed more supplies. And 
that meant there was a good chance she 
might see what Willie was doing—unless 
he hid it. But as soon as Willie heard the 
kitchen door close behind her, and he knew 
the coast was clear, he would go on with his 
whittling again. 

The farm neighbors said no one could 
come up to Mother Davis when it came to 
making preserves, especially pear and pine- 
apple preserves! When Willie saw the first 
jars on their way to the cellar, he remem- 
bered this time last year. He had peaked in 
the tiny cellar window and watched Mother 
put the nicest looking bottles a fellow could 
ever see right in full view (and touch! ) 
of that tiny window. How he had longed to 
dig his finger through the canning wax and 
take a big sweet scoop! 

But somehow Mother seemed always to 
be there when he thought about getting into 
the preserves. Why didn’t Mother ever go 
anywhere, when he was home from school? 
She had been there so many times when he 
wanted to put his hand through the tin 
window that he had eventually lost inter- 
est, and had at last forgotten all about it. 

But seeing Mother there now made him 
want to have some of that good stuff again, 
at any cost. He would be careful, though. 
For several hours he had been thinking up 
the best way to work. The preserves that 
Mother had placed by the window last year 
were still in the same place. She always 
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did up plenty when the trees bore well, so 
that if there were a frost or a bad hail some 
year, there would still be plenty of preserved 
fruit in the cellar. 

Willie decided against going through the 
cellar door, because Mother would be sure 
to catch him, and he would find it very hard 
to give a reasonable explanation why he was 
there. But the window—the window was 
different. You could open that and close it 
as quick as saying Jack Robinson if you 
heard anyone coming. All you needed was 
a long-handled spoon to dip into a jar, and 
you could eat your fill, You had to be care- 
ful, though. 

And that is how Willie worked out his 
preserve-feast plans. He knew Mother would 
be sure to notice if he sneaked into the 
kitchen for a large spoon; maybe she would 
even be using the one he wanted, the wooden 
one she used for stirring the jams and pre- 
serves. 

So now you know how Willie came to be 
whittling, and why he did not want Mother 
to know what he was doing. He was making 
a wooden spoon so that he could steal pre- 
serves from the cellar! 

Willie’s plans worked well. The spoon 
was soon finished, and, he thought with 
pride, it was quite a respectable one. The 





cellar window was not 
locked. He knew, because 
he had already tried it 
earlier in the morning. 
He could push the wax 
in the top of the jars 
with the wooden spoon, 
and when it slipped sideways he could push 
it again, and the preserves would ooze to 
the top. Oh, yummy! His mouth watered at 
the very thought. 

Willie watched from the henhouse, where 
Mother could not see him, and when she 
carried in two loads of jars he knew it would 
be maybe half an hour before she would 
come back to the cellar again, so across the 
yard he scurried and carried out all his previ- 
ous plans. The wax gave way quicker and 
easier than he had anticipated, and soon, 
keeping one eye open for anyone coming, 
and the other on the delightsome task at 
hand, he really ate his fill. It did not taste 
quite so good as he had thought it would, 
but it was still delicious. There was a strange, 
slightly sharp flavor about it that he had 
not noticed when he had eaten it at the 
table, but perhaps that was because it was 
now a year old. Willie couldn’t be sure about 
that. Look out! There was Mother coming! 
Quickly he closed the window and slipped 





Mother was amazed to find the floor sticky. Kneeling down to investigate, she saw jam, which 


thousands of ants were eagerly devouring. “Now | wonder,” she mused, “who spilled that here.” 
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behind the large oak tree where the swing 
hung, and waited till Mother returned in- 
doors. That was a narrow escape! 

When the other children came home from 
swimming, Sarah set the table and Mother 
put out their lunch. Somehow Willie was 
not hungry. 

Mabel said, “If you had been swimming, 
you certainly would feel hungry.” 

“Didn't you go swimming?” 
asked, surprised. 

“No,” answered Willie, flushing, and added 
very hastily, “I'm not feeling very well, 
Mother. I can’t eat this lunch. I think I shall 
have to lie down on my bed for a while.” 

Mother looked anxious. It was not like 
Willie to miss a swim or a lunch, especially 
the latter. "i 

As soon as lunch was cleared away, Mother 
took Willie's temperature. It was above nor- 
mal, but nothing to worry about, she thought. 

But Willie was worried! The preserves 
were very uncomfortable lodgers. In fact, 
he could declare the pineapples were chas- 
ing the pears all around his inside, and both 
were trying very desperately to get out! 

There wasn’t very much Mother could do 


Mother 
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for Willie, for she did not know what was 
the matter with him. All she could do was 
wait and find out whether he would grow 
better or worse. If he grew worse, she would 
call the family doctor. As for Willie, he was 
perfectly sure he would not live to see an- 
other day, he felt so wretched! 

Mother was in the cellar putting away 
the clean, newly filled jars. Last year’s jars 
she brought forward on the shelves so that 
she would be sure the old preserves would | 
be used first, and thus not grow too old. | 

Funny, she thought. The floor was sticky. 
Kneeling down to see what was causing 
it, she discovered ants. There were thousands | ] 





of them, little red crawly things in a long 





line that she traced up the wall to the tiny, 
cellar window. There another mrocessio MM | e 
marched from the window sill to the shelf, t 
where she observed an almost empty jar that 
had canning wax at the bottom of it. f 
In the small amount of preserves that was ¢ 
left at the bottom were more red ants, all g 
completely dead. Others were making their I: 
way into the sticky death chamber. Mother b 


Davis examined another of last year’s pre- 
To page 19 





























By LESTER E. HARRIS, Jr. 


POLYPHEMOUS, ONE OF NATURE'S 
BEST SNIFFERS 


) prs would be able to tell exactly what 
Mom is cooking for dinner while you are 
still at school if you had a nose as sensitive 
as the nose of a Polyphemous moth! From 
your desk at school, all you would have to do 
would be to lift your head, look in the gen- 
eral direction of home, and take a good long 
sniff. Even if home was as much as eleven 
miles away, you could still smell an apple 
pie baking in the oven! 

Polyphemous moths can smell one another 
from a great way off. The male moth usually 
has the better nose, for it is the male that 
smells out the musky odor of the female 
and wings his way to her side. 

Perhaps one reason for the male moth’s 
keen sense of smell is that he never eats 
any food. From the time he crawls out of 
his cocoon till the time he dies (about four 
days later), he hunts for a female mate. 
When he finds her, he dies. 

The female Polyphemous lays her eggs on 
a tree leaf. There are about three hundred of 
them, shaped like a flying saucer. Ten days 
later the eggs burst open, and out pop furry 
little caterpillars. They eat and eat and eat. 
Their stomachs are never full. They eat the 
leaves of oak trees, birch trees, maple trees, 
and elm trees. Their snapping, crunching 
jaws can be heard from several feet away as 
mouthful after mouthful of green stuff is 
torn away from the leaf. 

Each caterpillar grows rapidly until its 
full size is reached. Every once in a while 
the old skin gets so tight, as the caterpillar 
grows, that it splits from end to end, and the 
larva simply crawls out, leaving the old skin 
behind. 

When its full size is reached, the Poly- 


phemous caterpillar spins a cocoon about 
itself of strong silk fibers. This silken cocoon 
is a waterproof, windproof house for the 
moth to live in during the winter. 

By the spring a wonderful change has 
taken place. The once ugly, squirming, 
hungry caterpillar has become one of the 
largest and most beautiful of the native 
American moths, with a wingspread of more 
than six inches. 

The life of Polyphemous can well repre- 
sent the transformation that God works in 
the wicked, sinful heart of a man, making 
it a thing of utmost beauty and a joy to Him 
who created both the moth and the man. 





JOHN A. DAVIDSON 
ARTIST 
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By VIRGINIA VLIET, Age 14 
Bandon, Oregon 





LITTLE THINGS 


By PAT WOTEN, Age 15 
Nelson, Nebraska 


Life is made of tiny things; 
Minutes make the hours, 
Tiny cells we cannot see 


Tiny things fill up our days, 
Thoughts and words and deeds. 
To live one minute at a time 
Is all a person needs. 
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Make birds, trees, and flowers. 


The Chimney Sweep and 
the Sick Old Lady 


By ALBERTA M. REIMCHE, Age 12 
Armstrong, British Columbia, Canada 


— was the day for Mr. Black to 
sweep chimneys at Armstrong. As he 
thoughtfully dressed himself in his sooty 
clothes, his mind turned to some of the folks 
in town whom he had met when out in 
the singing bands. 

All morning he went about his work, go- 
ing from house to house, pushing his large 
brush on its long handle up the chimneys, to 
clean out the soot. 

Suddenly he was impressed that he should 
go to see Mrs. Evans, an old lady who lived 
at the other end of town. He wanted to 
finish the job he was doing, but the impres- 
sion became so strong that he stopped his 
work, got into his car, and went to see her. 

After knocking awhile, he heard some- 
one making her way slowly to the door. It 
was Mrs. Evans. 

“Oh, I'm so glad to see someone,” she 
exclaimed. “I’ve not been feeling well, and 
I’ve run out of stove wood.” 

“T'll be glad to help you,” Mr. Black of- 
fered. “Just show me the wood pile and an 
ax, and I'll soon see you have enough fuel to 
last a long, long time.” 

The Lord always picks on the busy people 
to use in His work. Mr. Black soon split 
a pile of wood and filled the sick lady's 
wood box. 

When he said Good-by she told him that 
she had been praying to God to send some- 
one to help her. Mr. Black had met her be- 
fore in the singing band, and now it was 
he who came along in answer to her prayer. 
The experience has strengthened Mrs. Evans’ 
faith very much. 


























The Lost Ball 


By MICHAEL J. THOMPSON, Age 12 
Watford, Herts., England 


T WAS holiday time four years ago, when 

I was eight. My friend and I were play- 

ing cricket in the garden, and we persuaded 

Daddy to join us. We were having a good 

time until I hit the ball—as we thought— 

into a clump of irises. But we could not find 

it there. So we spread out all over that 
particular part of the garden. 

Soon Daddy was anxious, for he had to 
go to an important committee meeting, and 
he did not want to leave us without the ball. 
I suggested that we ask God to help us find it. 

My friend said at once, “That won't do 
any good, will it?” 

“Of course, it will, won’t it, Dad?” I said, 
looking up at my daddy. 

He agreed with me, so we lined up, and 
I asked Daddy to pray. But he got me to 
instead. 

As we separated, my grandad came out 
and asked what the trouble was. We told 
him. He started to look, and immediately 
found the ball, in the very spot where we 
had all looked a few minutes before. 

This helped me to realize that God does 
answer Our prayers. 


SNORTING MONARCH OF THE 
PLAINS 


By RHETT NELSON, Age 13 
Takoma Park, Washington, D.C. 





(AFTER HAROLD ELDRIDGE) 










































CAN YOU GUESS? 


By DAVID PETERS, JR., Age 14 
Morden, Manitoba, Canada 


Can you guess a monarch's name 

Whose deeds of valor brought him fame; 
The one who fought a bear and lion, 
And who played the songs of Zion; 


Who watched his father's sheep at home 
Before he ventured out alone; 
Who fought Goliath, but first roamed 
Beside a brook to seek five stones, 


Then ran, and with a battle shout, 

The giant on the ground laid out, 
And took the sword and cut the head, 
And watched the Philistines, who fied? 


This king, whose name you are to guess, 
Was good and brave and fearless; 

He did what God desired him to. 

I know his name. Do yeu know too? 





I reached stiffly for my billfold. 


It was gone! 


THE LOST BILLFOL 
By W. A. HILLIARD a | ® 


gel bother to get any more money,” 
I said to Brother Jensen. “I have plenty 
to care for our expenses.” 

How I was to regret those words a few 
hours later! 

Pastor Jensen and I were going on a short 
missionary trip in a Land Rover, an Eng- 
lish vehicle that is very similar to the Amer- 
ican jeep. It is a bit more comfortable, and 
in the hills of India it is used for hauling 
people and supplies over the steep, winding 
roads. 

Our baggage was soon tied on above the 
rear step, and just as we started to get in, 
Brother Jensen felt his pockets to be sure 
he had not forgotten something. 

“O Brother Hilliard, I have forgotten to 
bring my money!” he said. “Shall I run 
down and get it?” 

It was then that I said, “Don’t bother. 
I have enough.” 

If only I had known all that was going to 
happen to me that day! 

Soon we were winding down the steep 
road to the Tista River. In the first eight 
miles we dropped from an elevation of four 
thousand feet to less than one thousand feet, 
and were approaching a high bridge. Beside 
it there was a cord from which fluttered 
hundreds of small flags, on which were writ- 
ten “Om mani padme hum!” \t was a prayer 
to the Tibetan god Buddha. The wind blew 
the flags, and that way the Tibetans said 
their prayers! As we crossed the bridge sev- 
eral people in the bus tossed coins into the 
river, with a prayer for good luck. 

For the next twenty-five miles the Land 
Rover climbed steeply. As we bounced along, 
the passengers slipped back, until I was sure 
I was going to be pushed out. Only a little 
edge four inches high at the rear of the 
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vehicle kept me in. That edge rubbed against 
the top of my trousers as we rode along, but 
I thought nothing of it at the time. I re- 
membered it distinctly, later! 

Soon we were up in the mist at the sum- 
mit, and then winding through the forests 
on the ridge. It was a wonderful day, and 
we were thinking of the Bible students we 
were to call on and the plane we were to 
meet at the foot of the mountains the next 
morning. But our meditations were suddenly 
brought to an end as the 
Land Rover pulled into 
the town of Ghoom, 
where we were to change 
to another bus. 

The luggage was un- 
tied and taken off. We 
climbed stiffly out onto 
the road, and I reached 
for by billfold. It was 
gone! What were we to 
do? Frantically I went 
through all of my pock- 
ets, but the billfold was 
nowhere to be found. 
The driver was sympa- 
thetic, and ordered all the me 
passengers out while he 
searched through the back 
compartment and under 
the luggage; but there 
were no signs of the wal- 
let. And then I discov- 
ered that the button on 
my rear pocket was miss- 


Frantically | went through one 
pocket after another. But they 
were empty. The billfold was 
gone. We had no other money! 

































ing. Evidently the bouncing of the Land 
Rover plus the four-inch edge had worked 
the wallet out, and it had fallen onto the 
road. How could I hope to find it? 

We decided to go on to Kurseong, any- 
way, if someone would take us. Brother 
Jensen was sure he could borrow money from 
a friend who lived there. The driver agreed 
that we should pay the owner of the Land 
Rover when we returned to Kalimpong the 
next morning. He loaded up and was away 











in a moment, leaving us wondering what 
to do next. 

A crowd of taxi drivers and others had 
gathered around us when they noticed we 
were in trouble. As we talked about return- 
ing to search along the road we had just 
come over, they said it was useless. There 
were many hill people walking along the 
roads, and the billfold would surely have 
been picked up before we could find it. 
Finally we decided to report the loss at the 
police station that was just around the bend 
in the road. 

“Good morning, Sahibs,” said the sergeant 
at the desk. “What can I do for you?” 

We told of our loss, and he carefully took 
down the information we had to offer. 

“Lost: one billfold containing over 200 
rupees, with identifying papers, at about 
10:30 A.M. Probably dropped along the road 
between Kalimpong and Ghoom. Owner: 
William A. Hilliard, ‘Churchill’, Kalimpong.” 

“Do you ever have items turned in here?” 
I asked. 

“No,” he replied, “not often. But it might 
be turned in, and if it is, we will notify you 
at once.” To page 19 








FRANCES FORGETS HER FEAR 


By ELLEN E. 


wists the sense in going on a picnic 
when you know you won't enjoy your- 
self? Frances couldn't see it. 

She did not like Lake Crescent, but Daddy 
had just announced that that was where the 
family was going. 

“Do we have to?” she asked gloomily. She 
had fallen out of a rowboat at Lake Crescent 
last summer and almost drowned. She had 
been dreadfully afraid of water ever since. 

“No, we don’t have to,” Father answered, 
pausing at the door to talk to her. “But the 
picnic tables and the swimming area there 
are about the best we can find. It would 
be easier for Mother to fix our lunch, and 
John and Andy like it for swimming.” 

“Well, I suppose it’s all right,” Frances 
agreed grudgingly. Her father moved on 
down the hall, and Frances continued dress- 
ing two-year-old Janie. She was buried in 
unhappy thoughts. John and Andy could 
swim like fish, and they would enjoy the day. 
But she knew she would be perfectly mis- 
erable. All she would be able to think of 
would be that terrible time last summer when 
she had fallen from the rowboat and struck 
her head on the boat when she came up, and 
would have drowned if Daddy had not res- 
cued her. 

“Hurry, Francie!” Janie exclaimed. “I 
wanna go!” Frances, roused from her 
thoughts, finished buttoning Janie’s dress. 

“There you are. You can go now!” she 
said, giving her little sister a playful spank. 
Janie ran from the room to find her big 
brothers. Frances stayed to pack the things 
they would need for the day. She remem- 
bered to pack Janie’s tiny swim suit. She 
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tossed her own in the little suitcase also, 
not planning to need it, wondering why she 
even bothered to put it in. She certainly 
was not going near the water! 

Amid much cheerful shouting and calling 
and scrambling about, the whole family were 
soon crowded into the car and on their way 
to Lake Crescent. All John and Andy could 
talk about was swimming and boats. They 
were both younger than Frances. 

“T'll race you to the swimmers’ raft when 
we get there, Francie,” John proclaimed 
boldly. 

“Oh, no you won't!” Frances answered 
quickly. “I’m not going in the water.” 

“What's the matter?” Andy asked. “You 
afraid, or something?” 

Frances was silent a moment. She was glad 
that just then Daddy turned about to say, 
“Get your things together, children. We'll 
be at the lake in a few minutes.” 

At the lake, Frances sat on a bench in the 
picnic area and enviously watched John and 
Andy playing in the water. She used to be 
a good swimmer, and was fond of the water. 
But not any more. Water terrified her now. 

Presently John and Andy rented a row- 
boat and prepared to go out on the lake. 
They looked about and called, “Come on, 
Francie. Come with us!” 

“I don’t want to,” Frances called back. 

“All right then,” Andy said, “but you sure 
don’t look as if you’re having much fun!” 

“Andy is right,” Frances thought mis- 
erably. She truly wasn’t having much fun. 
She got up from the bench and walked to 
where Mother was laying the picnic lunch 
on the table. 


% 
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“Oh, I'm glad you came over!” Mother 
exclaimed as Frances approached. “Would 
you watch Janie while I go to get some fresh 
water?” 

“Tl be glad to, Mother,” Frances agreed. 
“And while you're gone, I'll finish unpack- 
ing the lunch basket.” 

Frances noticed that Janie was sitting in 
the sand by the water, playing with her little 
shovel and bucket. She was perfectly safe. 
The water near there was shallow for a long 
way out. 

Frances became absorbed in unpacking the 
lunch basket. It would be nice to surprise 
Mother by having everything out when she 
returned. Presently she glanced toward the 
beach to check on Janie. She wasn’t there! 

Frances dropped the paper plates back into 
the lunch basket, and raced for the beach. 
Where was that little sister? She held a hand 
above her eyes to shield them from the sun. 
There she was! But the sight stopped her 
heart. Janie was walking out on a dock far 
down the lake. 

It was one used for motorboats, and was 
a forbidden area for swimmers. Little Janie 
could paddle around in water enough to keep 
her head up for a while, but the water at 
the end of the dock was deep and dangerous, 
if she happened to fall off. 

Frances ran after her. When she was 
close enough she called, “Janie! Janie!” 


In a flash Frances kicked off her shoes and jumped in after Janie, who had already disappeared. 





A motorboat sped past, and Frances’ voice 
was drowned by the sound. Janie ran to the 
end of the dock to watch the boat. She 
jumped up and down, clapping her, hands 
and waving to the people in the boat. Except 
for Janie, the dock was deserted, and Frances 
was still quite a distance from her. The 
motorboat circled on the lake and came back 
close to the dock, sending a big wave splash- 
ing against its piers. Delightedly Janie leaned 
over the side to look down at the splashing 
water. 

And in she tumbled! 

Frances cried out in dismay. The rough 
waves from the motorboat pushed the little 
girl rudely against the dock. By the time 
Frances got there Janie’s blond curls were 
disappearing under the water. 

In that instant Frances wished she had 
put on her swim suit. She kicked off her 
shoes. Not knowing the depth of the water, 
she jumped in close to where she had seen 
Janie go under. It was hard, swimming with 
a dress on, but she soon found Janie under 
the dock and pulled her to the surface. Then 
she swam along close to the dock, out of the 
path of any boats, until she was in shallow 
water. 

“Help!” she called frantically. “Help!” The 
lifeguard heard her, and waved a hand. 

Frances put the still, cold form of Janie 

To page 21 





view of all that happened! 


Sitting in the choir, I had a wonderful 


A DOG IN THE CHURCH 


By PHYLLIS SOMERVILLE 


george a Seeing Eye dog, regularly 

took his place in true dog dignity beside 
his master, Mr. Hartzell, at the pipe organ 
of our church. 

Mr. Hartzell, who was the organist and 
music professor at the college I attended, 
had been self-confident for years without a 
dog. 

He built a pipe organ for a friend of mine. 
Mother and others asked him to tune our 
pianos. How we children stood around in 
utter amazement as he took the piano apart 
and put it together again without any trou- 
ble at all. 

Students of piano used to bemoan the fact 
that he could even tell by their less smooth 
performance at the piano that they were us- 
ing the wrong finger. No, you just didn’t put 
it over on Mr. Hartzell. : 

Of course, we children wondered how he 
had become blind, and were told that when 
he was small a chicken had pecked his eye. 
Knowing that, we would look at him in pure 
astonishment to think that he had been blind 
nearly all his life and yet could do such 
marvelous things. His wife, also a musician, 
would play a piece over once or so and then 
he could play it. 

It must have been when I was in high 
school that he had a scare with traffic down- 
town, and someone persuaded him to get a 
Seeing Eye dog. That's how Brownie came 
into the picture. Mr. Hartzell went on a trip 
East and took instruction with the dog and 
his trainer. So the dog could get used to 
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the streets of our city, a schoolmate of mine 
led Mr. Hartzell and Brownie up and down 
them for some time. Lee, dressed in his Boy 
Scout uniform, proudly carried out this re- 
sponsibility. 

The dog's first trip to church was a novel 
one for the congregation. But then weeks 
and months went by, and Brownie acted the 
perfect churchgoer—until one memorable 
day! I was sitting in the choir and had a 
wonderful view of it all. 

A small, short-haired, nondescript dog 
chanced into the church. Brownie was up 
and after him before his master could get 
hold of him. Around and around went 
Brownie and the visitor. The church secre- 
tary did her best to usher the visiting dog 
out, but it was an exciting battle as barking 
and yips broke up the quiet of the service. 
It was some time before the little dog was 
finally ushered out and peace again restored. 

I thought of this story when something 
happened at our church a while later. 
A school friend of mine who was an “A” 
student visited our church. I was hoping, 
of course, that she would-like it so well she 
would come again. But an older member 
and a girl about her age made fun of her 
because her clothes were not so nice as 
theirs. It was as if my friend, like that little 
dog, had been ushered out, by their cruel 
words. 

Please understand me. That poor dog 
should have been asked to go, but no person 
who has come to church to worship God 
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should be made to feel unwelcome there. 

My friend—we'll call her Mary—came 
from a family of six children. The mother, 
though a frail woman, did her best to keep 
them well dressed, but money did not 
stretch far during those depression years. 
Added to her burdens was a drunken father, 
who wasted most of the money on drink. 
Mary needed the church, and if she had been 
welcomed, she would have given her talent 
to the church. As it was, she never came 
back, and as far as I know is eternally lost. 
May someone welcome her yet, before it is 
forever too late. 

I remember another experience like it. 
A brother in the church had given a certain 
family eighteen Bible studies. At last they 
came to church. We so much wanted them 
to come again. But a young person said an 
unkind word. They did not return. 

Young people, those unkind words we 
sometimes say may face us in the judgment, 
when Jesus looks at us and says, “This boy 
and girl would have received the message if 


OUR CHURCH 


By ELSIE MARTHA LEHMANN, Age 14 
Rosthern, Saskatchewan, Canada 


Our church should always be a place 
To worship in and pray; 

A place where we can walk with God, 
And rest the Sabbath day. 


A place that's full of quietness, 
A place that's full of joy; 

A place where God's rich blessings come 
To every girl and boy. 





it had not been for those careless words you 
said.” 

Old Brownie thought he owned the church, 
and sometimes we think we have a right to 
say who shall come and who shall not. But 
Christ opens His arms to all, and makes 
everyone feel that he is welcome. Let us do 
the same. 


Around and around went the two dogs, up and down the aisles, taking everyone’s atten- 
tion away from the preacher, while the church secretary stood by helpless, unable to stop them! 
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One Month Four Days to Live 
From page 3 


“What's the matter? Aren’t you getting 
wages enough? I'll raise your pay. How much 
am I paying you now?” 

“Master pay plenty now. I no want more 
money. I go China stay.” 

Now the master lost his patience. 

“Chang Young, you aren’t going to China 
to stay. Do you understand? If you want 
more pay or more help, just say so. I don’t 
want to hear any more of this nonsense.” 

Chang Young was quiet, and the master 
was sorry he had become angry. 

“Chang Young, I was angry. Forgive me.” 

Chang Young was still silent. 

“Chang Young, why do you want to go 
to China?” 

“I no can say. Master will laugh at me.” 

“Chang Young, I promise not to laugh 
at you. Tell me why you must go.” 

“Master, I go China. I die.” 

The master stopped eating. 

“Are you ill? Why haven't you told me? 
You shall have the best doctors.” 

“T no sick, master.” 

“Then what is this nonsense about dy- 
ing?” 

“Master, one month four days today, I die.” 

“How do you know you are going to die 
one month and four days from today?” 

“Master, in my country I have brother. 
He have wife and children. I have no family. 
My brother now in prison. He sentenced 
to die one month four days. In my country 
brother can die for brother. I go China die 
for brother.” 

Now another servant stands back of the 
master’s chair, fills his cup of tea, lays out 
the shirts, and keeps his secrets. 

Greater love hath no man than that he lay 
down his life. 

A long time ago a Son said to His Father. 
“I go; I die for my brother.” Was that 
brother you? 


Ants in His Stomach 
From page 8 


serve jars. Apparently, at some time since 
she had put them away last summer, the 
ants had found that they could make a small 
opening in the wax. The result was a tunnel 
just large enough for a single file of ants 


to march through to delightsome and de- 
licious victory in the cool, sweet stickiness. 
Possibly it was worth it to die in such 
circumstances, if ants could see ahead at all. 

The ants, however, had not eaten the pre- 
serves out of the first jar she examined. Of 
that Mother Davis was perfectly sure. The 
preserves had been freshly opened; her ex- 
perienced eye was not playing tricks this 
time. Examining several more of last year's 
jars, she found more dead ants, millions of 
them it seemed. 

Mother put two and two together. Willie 
was ill. Preserves had been spilled on the 
cellar floor, but she had not spilled them. 
One jar had recently been emptied of its 
contents. What could she add that up to 
make? 

She could draw only one sensible con- 
clusion. Willie had stolen the preserves, not 
knowing that they were teeming with little 
red ants. He had not looked carefully enough 
at the spoonfuls of pear and pineapple, and 
unless one did look carefully, he would never 
know that the ants were there, because the 
preserves were a bright pink, anyway. 

Now that she knew why Willie was ill, 
there would be no need to send for Dr. Simp- 
son. That was a relief. 

There was something else that relieved 
Mother’s mind, too. She felt sure Willie 
would never want to raid the cellar shelves 
again, and she was right. Willie paid in 
full with stomach-aches and with feelings of 
remorse and foolishness. He was sure Mother 
would never permit any ants in the good 
things she put on her table, if only he would 
wait to eat them there. And he didn’t want 
any more ants in his stomach! 


The Lost Billfold 
From page 13 


We thanked him and left, still feeling 
as low as we had when we entered to report. 
However, there is One whose help is much 
greater than that of the police force, as 
efficient as that may be, and we paused for 
a moment beside the road and sent up a peti- 
tion that the lost, much-needed money might 
be found. 

When we returned to our baggage at the 
bus stand, the drivers assured us that there 
were no people in the hills honest enough 
to return our money. Everyone is so poor 
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CONTRIBUTIONS WANTED 


FOR JUNIOR GUIDE 


AUTHORS’ GUILD 


The JUNIOR GUIDE Authors’ Guild is 
your department. You write for it. You draw 
the pictures. 

Writers, artists, poets, and photographers 
—and those who wish they were—between 
ten and fifteen years of age are invited to 
contribute material that will be of inter- 
est to other Juniors. 

Stories should be something interesting 
that happened to you or your friends or 
your pet, an answer to prayer, or something 
that helped you learn a lesson. 

Poems should be not more than sixteen 
lines long. 

Drawings should be on stiff paper or poster 
board. They may be drawn in black pencil, 
black writing ink, India ink, charcoal, or 
water colors, but not in ordinary pencil or 
blue ink. These don't reproduce well. Make 
them at least 6” x 6”, and wrap carefully. 

Photographs will be acceptable, too, on 
any subject, black and white, and not smaller 
than 24” x 2%”, preferably larger. Wrap 
carefully. 

Please give your name, age, and address. 

And a parent or teacher must sign, "This 
is the original work of the sender, and was 
not copied.” 

The best, original contributions will be 
printed. If yours does not come out within 
six months, try again! But think what fun it 
will be to see your story or picture in print! 








that he would certainly keep anything he 
found. It was not very encouraging. 

The bus, a locally built body on a Chevro- 
let station-wagon chassis, soon drove up. 
After explaining to the driver what had 
happened, and assuring him that we could 
borrow money in Kurseong, we boarded the 
bus and were on our way again, rolling along 
the fine paved road that runs gently down 
the mountain to the plain below. 

After we had traveled about a half hour, 
the bus stopped at a small roadside bazaar. 
Passengers were getting on and off. A load 
of vegetables was being hoisted onto the top 
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while a basketful of charcoal was being 
dragged out from the third-class compart- 
ment at the rear. Finally we were ready to 
roll again. The driver had taken his seat, 
but he was giving one last look up and down 
the road, hoping that another passenger 
might yet be coming. 

Just then we noticed a slender young 
clerk dash out of one of the small shops a 
few doors from the bus. Waving his arms, 
he ran toward us. He put his head in at the 
front window and looked around at the pas- 
sengers until he spotted the only two West- 
erners in the bus. Then looking straight 
at me, he said, “O Sahib! Did you lose some 
money?” 

I was too surprised to answer. Who was 
this stranger? What could he know about 
the lost wallet? I was ashamed enough at 
having lost the money. I did not want every 
stranger in India to know about it! I did 
not answer at once, and he repeated his ques- 
tion. 

“Sahib, did you lose some money?” 

“Well, er, yes,” I replied hesitantly. “What 
do you know about it?” 

“The police have just phoned to my shop 
from Ghoom and asked me to tell you that 
your billfold has been found and to ask 
you to return and get it!” he responded. 

It was unbelievable! Just a moment be- 
fore I had been miserable, trying to figure 
out how it would be possible “to make ends 
meet” with such a great loss, when suddenly 
an unknown clerk singles me out of a 
crowded bus and says, “Your billfold has 
been found!” 

In a moment I was out of that bus, telling 
Brother Jensen that I would see him later 
at Kurseong. Shortly a young Indian who 
was driving back to Darjeeling from the 
plains, stopped and gave me a ride. With 
eagerness I related my experience of the 
morning, and before we knew it he was let- 
ting me Out in front of the police station 
I had left not more than an hour before. 

The police sergeant took the wallet from 
the drawer, and laying it on the desk, asked 
me to count it and see if everything was 
there. Quickly I looked inside. The bills, 
the identification papers, the driver's license, 
the coins, were all in a jumble in the largest 
compartment. But as I counted the money 
on the desk, I found that every rupee, anna, 
and pice was there. Not one was missing! 

“Where did it come from?” I asked. The 
officer turned and motioned toward a dark, 
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muscular Nepalese man who was standing 
erect near the door through which I had en- 
tered the room. I had not noticed him in my 
excitement. Now, looking him over, I saw 
a poor man, dressed in a pair of tight-fitting 
white cotton pants, with gray jacket and 
white cap. A kukri—a large, curved knife— 
was stuck into his belt. 

“He works for the Forestry Department as 
a coolie in the woods and was walking along 
the road just about a mile from here when 


he found your billfold. He brought it im- 


mediately to me,” explained the sergeant. 

Realizing that the purse contained what 
to him was a small fortune—possibly at 
least seven months’ wages—I took a ten- 
rupee note from the other bills and handed 
it to him, requesting the officer to express 
my thanks to this man who could not under- 
stand English. 

Courteously he bowed from his waist as 
he accepted it. Then straightening himself 
to his full height, he saluted briskly, saying, 
“Salaam, Sahib!” In the twinkle of an eye 
he had turned and was gone. 

Thanking the police officer for his help, 
I quickly stepped out into the brisk moun- 
tain air, where I could be alone to thank 
the God who promised, “Before they call, 
I will answer; and while they are yet speak- 
ing, I will hear” (Isaiah 65:24). 





Frances Forgets Her Fear 
From page 15 


down on the sand of the beach and tried to 
give her artificial respiration. She had never 
done it, however, and knew her efforts were 
to no avail. But she had to save Janie. It 
might be too late already! 

Then the lifeguard came running up. 
“Move out of the way and let me do that,” 
he ordered kindly. He started giving artificial 
respiration properly in a sure, experienced 
way. “How long was she under the water?” 
he asked. 

“Oh, just a minute or two,” Frances said. 


“I think she hit her head on one of the 
piers under the dock.” 

“Then she should come out of it soon.” 
He continued his work while Frances 
crouched beside him, her hands clenched 
tightly so that the knuckles showed white. 
The lump in her throat was about to choke 
her. 

Presently Janie’s eyelids flickered, and she 
looked up at her sister. “What's the matter, 
Francie?” she asked. Frances burst into tears 
of relief and hugged her baby sister close. 

Frances thanked the lifeguard and took 
Janie back to the picnic table where Mother 
was putting out the rest of the lunch. Daddy 
came walking up just then and asked in sur- 
prise, “Frances, how did you get your clothes 
wet?” 

Frances poured out the whole story of 
Janie’s rescue. Mother hugged her, saying, 
“I'm glad you saw her, Frances.” 

Daddy put an arm around Frances’ shoul- 
ders. “You did a brave thing, saving her. 
We're proud of you.” 

Frances was still feeling quivery as she 
went to the bathhouse to change from her 
wet clothes into her swim suit. When she 
returned, John and Andy had already come 
back from their boat trip. 

“Say,” Andy exclaimed as Frances ap- 
proached, “I thought you weren't going in 
swimming today!” 

Frances smiled. “I wasn’t planning to, but 
something changed my mind.” 

“Yes,” John added, “Mother and Daddy 
told us how brave you were, saving Janie 
from drowning!” 

“I wasn’t so brave,” Frances protested. 
“I just found out I wasn’t really afraid 
of the water after all.” She paused and 
looked at both her brothers. “And to prove 
it, I'll beat you to the swimmers’ raft this 
afternoon!” 








COVER PICTURE by Bob Taylor. Story il- 
lustrations not otherwise credited are by John 
Gourley. 
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X—Two Kinds of Righteousness 





Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 





(SEPTEMBER 3) 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Lesson Text: Psalms 51:9-15. 

Memory Verse: “Create in me a clean heart, 
O God; and renew a right spirit within me” 
(Psalms 51:10). 


Guiding Thought 


The one who knows the love of God longs to 
be good and to do good. Even the little child who 
is only just learning to talk prays, “Dear Jesus, 
make me a good boy (or girl). But Satan can 
even pervert the longing to be good and to do 
good. He has a counterfeit “goodness.” He tries 
to get men and women to be more interested in 
earning the praise of their fellow men than in 
having Jesus reign in the heart and shine forth 
in good deeds. True righteousness is a gift of God. 
Nothing we can do can make our sinful lives 
right, for we have all been tainted with sin, but 
Christ can cover us with His righteousness. He 
can give us credit for goodness. 


SUNDAY 


The Desire to Be Good 


1. Find Psalms 51:10. 

From the time he is a tiny child, the one who 
is brought up to know and love God has a deep 
longing to be good and to do right. What prayer 
of David’s expresses this desire? 

NoTE.—"He who attempts to build up a 
noble, virtuous character independent of the 
grace of Christ, is building his house upon the 
shifting sand. In the fierce storms of temptation 
it will surely be overthrown. David's prayer 
should be the petition of every soul.”—Patriarchs 
and Prophets, p. 460. 

2. Find Romans 7:21-23. 

How did the apostle Paul write about the 
longing he felt to be good and the evil power 
that opposed this feeling? 

NOTE.—The true Christian is always con- 
scious of his own weakness and the “law of sin” 
Paul writes about, but Paul goes on to say that 
“the law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus” 
makes us free from that law. 
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For further reading: Christ’s Object Lessons, 
p. 160, pars. 1, 2. 


MONDAY 


The Two Men Who Prayed Two Different 
Prayers 
3. Find Luke 18:10-12. 
Would you say that the Pharisee was proud or 
humble in his praying? 


4. Read verse 13. 

How did the second man pray? 

5. Read verse 14. 

Which of these two men was made righteous, 
or “justified”? Why? 

NOTE.—"The Pharisee felt no conviction of 
sin. The Holy Spirit could not work with him. 
His soul was encased in a self-righteous armor 
which the arrows of God, barbed and true-aimed 
by angel hands, failed to penetrate... . 

“The prayer of the publican was heard because 
it showed dependence reaching forth to lay hold 
upon Omnipotence. Self to the publican ap- 
peared nothing but shame. Thus it must be seen 
by all who seek God.’—Christ’s Object Lessons, 
pp. 158, 159. 

For further reading: Christ’s Object Lessons, 
pp. 150, 151 (to top of page 152). 

TUESDAY 
The Faith That Saves and Gives Us Righteous- 
ness 

6. Find Ephesians 2:8. 

What is it that saves us? 

NOTE.—The Pharisee had faith, but it was 
the wrong kind of faith. He had faith in himself. 
The publican’s faith was in Jesus. 

7. Find James 2:23. 

What made Abraham righteous in God’s sight? 

NotTe.—Although Abraham had many tests 
and trials in his life, he still believed God and 
trusted His guidance. This verse tells us that his 
belief in God was imputed to him for righteous- 
ness. That means that his faith was counted by 
God as righteousness, or right doing. 


1) 


@: 














For further reading: Steps to Christ, p. 64, 
par. 1; p. 65, par. 


WEDNESDAY 


The Story of the Elder Brother 
8. Find Luke 15:25, 28, first half. 
In the story of the prodigal son, how did the 


older brother react when the feast was made to 
celebrate the return of his brother? 


9. Read verses 23, 29. 


In what words did he try to justify himself to 
his father? 


NoTE.—The elder brother had never done 
any wicked thing. He had never been worldly, 
never shirked work when it had to be done. Now 
that a great fuss was being made over the younger 
brother who had been very worldly and wasteful, 
he was jealous. He paraded his own virtues. He 
represents those in every age who trust to their 
own righteousness and works instead of to the 
righteousness and justification Christ gives. Had 
Christ been in his heart envy and jealousy would 
have found no _ place. 

For further reading: Christ's: Object Lessons, 
p. 209, pars: 3, 4; p. 210, par. 1. 


THURSDAY 


Not Earned but Given 


10. Find Romans 5:1, 18. 

How is righteousness obtained? 

NoTE.—Righteousness is a gift of God. It is 
not earned by those who, like the Pharisee and 
the older brother, make a show of doing things. 
Righteousness is God’s gift to those who believe 
in Him. They do the right things because they 
have Christ dwelling in their hearts. 


11. Find Romans 3:22 
To whom is the gift of righteousness given? 
NOTE.—'‘The Lord can do nothing toward the 


recovery of man until, convinced of his own 
weakness, . . . he yields himself to the control of 


God. Then he can receive the gift that God is 
waiting to bestow.” —The Desire of Ages, p. 300. 





Only men heard the proud Pharisee’s prayer. But God heard the publican’s prayer, and answered it. 


For further reading: Christ’s Object Lessons, 
p. 311, pars. 3, 4. 


FRIDAY 
REVIEW THE MEMORY VERSE. 
Summary of the Lesson 


UNSCRAMBLE the words in capital letters: 

The children of God long to be good, but they 
are REWAA of a power that tempts them to 
do VEIL. 

Satan tempts men to a SLAFE goodness by 
which people make a show of righteousness 
which comes not from a THARE filled with 
Christ’s love but from a desire to PAREAP 
good. 

Jesus told the RY STO of the two men who 
went to the PLETEM to pray to illustrate the 
two types. 

True righteousness is “imputed” to us. We do 
not RANE it, but God gives it to us when we 


VINTIE Him into our lives. 

The LERDE brother was another who 
sought to earn righteousness by his own 
SWOKR. 


Who Prayed? 


“Renew a right spirit within me.” 

“God, I thank thee that I am not as other men 
are.” 

“God be merciful to me a sinner.” 

Who Said? 

1. “Lo, these many years do I serve thee, 
neither transgressed I at any time thy command- 
ment.” 

2. “I delight in the law of God after the 
inward man: But I see another law in my mem- 
bers, warring against the law of my mind.” 

Put this sign (X) beside the prayer or words 
of those who were trying to EARN righteousness. 


Put this sign (+) beside the prayer or words 
of those who depended on God for righteousness. 






Dark Eyes, the Flying Squirrel, No. 4-By Harry Baerg 


COPYRIGHT, 1955, BY REVIEW AND HERALD (ALL RIGHTS RESERVED) 





1. Not long after the nest was finished, three 
little dark-pink babies were snuggled in its warm 
center. Their transparent flying webs were fully 
formed and their little bodies were as wrinkled 
as raisins. 








4. The flying squirrels do not bury their nuts as 
deep as do the gray squirrels. They just push them 
into the ground and cover them with leaves. Maybe 
they can find them easier this way. 5. When 
fall came the whole family nested together in a 





furred and crawling around on the tree stub, learn- 
ing to take short jumps. 3. Their little mother 
looked after them well, and soon had them all 
helping their father to gather nuts for the winter 
and to pick berries that were ripening on the hillsides. 





stub. They did not hibernate, but slept through 
the coldest days, keeping warm together. On warmer 
days they came out and ate buds and stored nuts. 
6. In spring the family scattered, and Dark Eyes was 
napping in her nest when she heard voices outside. 











7. Two loggers were passing, and one decided to 
push the stub over. It looked about ready to fall. 
8. As the top swayed back and forth, the man 
who was watching it saw a little animal sitting 
there. “Look at the top,” he shouted. 9. The other 
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man looked in time to see Dark Eyes gather her 
feet together and leap into space. The two men 
dashed after the flying squirrel as she sailed through 
the air, but with a sudden upsweep she safely landed 
on the trunk of a tree and scrambled away. The End. 








